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it, and had never recanted* There was much shaking of
heads on the Tory benches, and a good deal of muttering .
about corruption and prodigal expenditure; nevertheless,
no serious opposition to the passage of the Bill was offered*
Its rejection was moved by that consistent individualist,
Mr. Harold Cox; and Sir Edward Carson, Sir William
Anson, and Earl Percy supported him* Bonar Law, how-
ever, voted against the amendment* But Balfour, in the
debate on the third reading, spoke disapprovingly of the
measure, accusing it of both disappointing the hopes of
those who had looked for a better scheme, and at the same
time of crippling the nation's resources. He ended by
disclaiming all responsibility for it, and conveyed what
Lloyd George described as a " hint" to the House of Lords
that they would do well to treat it as they had already treated
so much other Liberal legislation in recent years*
The Lords, however, were too wily to allow themselves
to be made scapegoats in a cause which they fully realised
would be an intensely unpopular one, Lansdowne declared
that he considered the arguments against Old Age Pensions
to be " conclusive "; nevertheless, he did not recommend
his fellow-Peers to reject the measure. Other noble lords
pronounced jeremiads which would make one smile, but
for the anger which they inevitably arouse in any decent
mini Lord Rosebery thought that" a scheme so prodigal
of expenditure might be dealing a blow at the Empire
which might be almost mortal "* Ruskin, in a scathing
passage written long years before, had pointed out the curious
fact that the poor have a horror of pensions which the
rich have not; and one indeed would have to search far
and long to find anything quite so discreditable as these
debates in which men, the vast majority of whom received
every day of their lives for doing nothing as many pounds
as the hard-working recipients of Old Age Pensions would